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(In continuation.) 


CHAPTER XXIII. P. I. 
Rowland Dizon and his Company of Puppets. 


Were it not for that happy facility with which the 
mind in such cases commonly satisfies itself, my read 
ers would find it not more easy to place themselves in 
imagination at Inyleton a hundred years ago, than at 
Thebes or Athens, so strange must it appear to them 
that a family should have existed in humble but easy 
circumstances, among whose articles of consumption’ 
neither tea nor sugar had a place, who never raised 
potatoes in their garden nor saw them at their table, 
and who never wore a cotton garment of any kind. 

Equally unlike any thing to which my contempora- 
ries have been accustomed, must it be for them to hear 
of an Englishman whose talk was of philosophy mora! 
or speculative, not of politics; who read books in folio 
and had never secn a newspaper; nor ever heard of a 
magazine, review, or literary journal of any kind. Not 
less strange must it seem to them who, if they please, 
may travel by steam at the rate of thirty miles an hour 
upon the Liverpool and Manchester rail-way, or at ten 
miles an hour by stage upon any of the more frequented 
roads, to consider the little intercourse which in those 
days was carried on between one part of the kingdum 
and another. During young Danie\’s boyhood, and 
for many years after he had reached the age of man- 
hood the whole carriage of the northern counties, and 
indeed of all the remoter parts, was performed by pack- 
horses, the very name of which would long since have 
been as obsolete as their use, if it had not been pre. 
served by the sign or appellation of some of those inns 
at which they were accustomed to putup. Rarely in- 
deed were the roads about Ingleton marked by any 
other wheels than those of its indigenous carts. 

That little town hewever obtained considerable cele- 
brity in those days as being the home and head quar- 
ters of Rowland Dixon, the gesticulator niaximus, or 
puppet-show-master-veneral of the north; a person not 
less eminent in his line than Powel, whom the Specta- 
tor has immortalised. 

My readers must not form their notion of Rowland 
Dixon’s company from the ambulatory puppet shows 
which of late years have added new sights and sounds 
to the spectacles and cries of London. Far be it from 
me to depreciate tliose peripatetic street exhibitions, 
which you may lave before your window at a call, and 
by which the hearts of so many children are continually 
delighted : nay, I confess that few things in that great 
city carry so much comfort to the cockles of my own, 
as the well-known voice of Punch. 

“ the same which in my school-boy days 
J listened to,” 


As Wordsworth says of the cuckoo, 
“ And I can listen to it yet— 
And listen till I do beget 
That yolden time again.” 
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Itis a voice that seems to be as much in accord with 
the noise of towns, and the riotry of fairs, as the note 
of the cuckoo with the joyousness of spring fields and 
the fresh verdure of the vernal woods. 

But Rowland ()ixon’s company of puppets would be 
pitifully disparayed, if their size, uses, or importance, 
were to be estimated by the street performances of the 
present day. 

The drammatis persone of these modern exhibitions 
never, I believe, coumprehends more than four charac- 
ters, and these four are generally the same, to wit, 
Punch, Judy, as she who used to be called Joan is now 
denominated, the Devil, and the Doctor, or sometimes 
the constable in the doctor’s stead. There is, therefore, 
as little variety in the action as in the personages, 
And their dimensions are such that the whole coin- 
pany and the theatre in which they are exhibited are 
carried along the streets at quick time, and witha light 
step, by the two persons who manage the concern. 

But the Rowlandian, Dixonian, or Ingletonian pup- 
pets were large as life; and required for their removal 
a caravan (in the use to which that word is now appro. 
priated,)—a vehicle of such magnitude and question- 
able shape, that if Don Quixote had encountered its 
like upen the highway, he would have regarded it as 
the most formidable adventure which had ever been 
presented to his valour. And they went as far beyond 
our street-puppets in the sphere of their subjects as 
they exceeded them in size; for in that sphere quicquid 
agunt homines was included—and a great deal more. 

In no country, and in no stage of society, has the 
drama ever existed in a ruder state than that in which 
this company presented it. The drolls of Bartholomew 
Fair were hardly so tar below the legitimate drama, as 
they were above that of Rowland Dixon; for the droils 
were written compositions: much ribaldry might be, and 
no doubt was, interpolated as opportunity allowed or 
invited ; but the main dialogue was prepared. Here, 
on the contrary, there was no other preparation than 
that of frequent practice, The stock pieces were found. 
ed upon popular stories or ballads, such as Fair Rosa- 
mond, Jane Shore, and Bateman, who hanged himself 
for jove; with scriptural subjects for Easter and Whitsun- 
week, such as the Creation, the Deluge, Susannah and 
the Elders, and Nebuchadnezzar or the fall of pride. 
These had been handed down froin the time of the old 
mysteries and miracle-plays, having, in the progress of 
lime and change, descended from the monks and clergy 
to become the property of such managers as Powel and 
Rowland Dixon. In what manner they were represeiit- 
ed when thus 

“Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen. 
Fallen, from their high estate,” 


inay be imagined from a play-bill of Queen Anne’s 
reign, in which one of them is thus advertised :— 

“At Crawley’s Booth, over against the Crown Ta- 
vern in Smithfied, during the time of Bartholomew Fair, 
will be presented a little Opera, called the Old Creation 
of the World, yet newly revived; with the addition of 
Noaii’s Flood. Also, several fountains playing water 
during the time of the play. The last scene does pre- 
sent Noah and his family coming out of the Ark, with 
all the beasts two and two, and all the fowls of the air 
seen in a prospect sifting upon trees. Likewise over 
toe Ark is seen the Sun rising in a most glorious man- 


ner. Moreover a multitude of Aegels will be scen in 
a double rank, which presents a double prospect, one 
for the sun, the other for a palace, where will be seen 
six angels, ringing of bells, Likewise machines des- 
cend from above, double and treble, with Dives rising out 
of Hell, and Lazarus seen in Abraham's busom ; besides 
several figures dancing jigs, sarabands and country 
dances, to the admiration of the spectators; with 
the merry conceits of Squire Punch, and Sir John 
Spendall.” 

I have not found it any where stated at what time 
these irreverent representations were discontinued in 
England, nor whether (which is not unlikely) they were 
put an end to by the interference of the magistrates, 
The Autos Sacramentales, which form the most cha- 
racteristic department of the Spanieh drama, were pro- 
hibited at Madrid in 1763, at tl.e instance of the Conde 
de Teba, then Archbishop of Toledo, chiefly because of 
the profaneness of the actors, and the indecency of the 
places in which they were represented : it seems, there- 
fore, that if they had been performed by clerks, and 
within consecrated precincts, he would not have ob- 
jected to them. The religious dramas, though they are 
not Jess extraordinary and far more reproheasible, be- 
cause in many instances nothing can be more pernicious 
than their direct tendency, were not included in the 
same prohibition; the same marks of external reverence 
not being required for saints and images as for the 
great object of Romish idolatry. These probably will 
long continue to delight the Spanish people. But facts 
of the same kind may be met with nearer home. So 
recently as the year 1816, the Sacrifice of Isaac was re- 
presented on the stage at Paris: Samson was tbe sub- 
ject of the ballet; the unshorn son of Manoah delighted 
the spectators by dancing a solo with the gates of Gaza 
on his hack; Dalilah clipt him during the intervals of 
a jig; and the Philistines surrounded and captured him 
in a country dance. 

That Punch made his appearance in the puppet-show 
of the Deluge, most persons know; his exclamaticn of 
“hazy weather, master Noah,” having been preserved 
by tradition, Jn all of these wooden dramas, whether 
sacred or profane, Punch indeed bore a part, and that 
part is well described in tie verses entitled Pupz ges- 
ticulantes, which may be found among the Selecia Poe- 
gala Anglorum Latina, edited by Mr. Popham. 

lu one particular ouly his description is unlike the 
Punch of the Ingleton company. He was not an ho- 
muncio, but a full grown personage, who had succeed- 
ed with little alteration either of attributes or appear- 
ance to the Vice of the old mysteries, and served like 
the clown of our own early stage, and the Gracioso of 
the Spaniards, to scatter mirth over the serious part of 
the performance, or turn it into ridicule. The wife was 
an appendage of later times, when it was not thought 
good for Punch to be alone; and when, as these per- 
formances had fallen into lower hands, the quarrels be- 
tween suci: a pair afforded a standing subject equally 
adapted to the capacity of the interlocutor and of his 
audience. 

A tragic part was assigned to Punch in one of Row- 
land Dixon’s pieces, and that une of the most popular, 
being the celebrated tragedy of Janc Shore. The Beadle 
in this piece, after proclaiming in obvious and oppro- 





brious rhyme the offence which had drawn upon 
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Mistress Shore this public punishment, prohibited all 
persons from relieving her, on pain of death, and turnea 
her out, according to the common story, to die of hun- 
ger in the streets. The only person who ventured to 
disobey this prohibition was Punch the baker; and the 
reader may judge uf the dialogue of theso pieces by 
this baker's words, when he stole behind her and nudg- 
ing her furtively while he spake, offered her a loaf, 
saying, “ Tuk i, Jenny, tak it!” for which act, so little 
consonant with his general character, Punch died a 
martyr to humanity by the hangman’s hands. 

Dr. Dove used to say he doubted whether Garrick 
and Mrs. Cibber could have affected him more in mid- 
ale life, than he had been moved by Punch the baker 
and this wooden Jane Shore in his boyhood. For rude 
ae were these performances, (and nothing could possi- 
bly be ruder,) the effect on infant minds was prodigious, 
from the accompanying sense of wonder, an emotion 
which of all others is at that time of life the most de- 
lightful. Here was miracle in any quantity to be seen 
for two-pence,and be believed in for novaing. No matter 
how confined the theatre, how coarse and inartificial 
the sceuery, or how miserable the properties ;the mind 
supplied all that was wanting. 

“Mr. Guy,” said young Daniel to the schoolmaster, 
after one of these pertormances, “TI wish Rowland 
Dixon could perform one of our Latin dialogues !” 

“Aye Daniel,” replied the schoolmaster, entering 
into the boy's feelings; “it would be a grand ting to 
have the Three Fatal Sisters introduced, and to have 
them sond for Death; and then for Death to summon 
the pope and jugalate him ; and invite the emperor and 
the king to dance; and disarm the soldier; and pass 
sentence upon the judge; and stop the lawyer’s tongue; 
and feel tie physician's pulse; and make the cook 
come to be killed; and send the poet to the shades; 
and give the drunkard his last draught. And then to 
have Rhadamanthus come in and try themall! Me- 
thinks, Daniel, that would beat Jane Shore and Fair 
Rosamond all to rothing, and would be as good as a 
sermon to bout.” 

*T believe it would indeed !” said the boy: “ and then 
to see Mors an Natura; and have Damnatus called up; 
and the three cacodwmons at supper upon the sirloin 
of a king, and the roasted doctor of divinity, and the 
cruel schoulmaster’s rump! Would not it be nice, Mr. 
Guy 2” 

“The pity is, Daniel,” replied Guy, “ that Rowland 
Dixon is no Latiner, any more than those who go to 
sco his performances.” 

“ But could not you put it into English for him, Mr. 
Guy?” 

“TIT am afraid, Danicl, Rowland Dixon would not 
thank me for my pains. Besides I could never make 
it sound half so noble in English as in those grand 
Latin verses, which fill the mouth and the ears, and the 
mind—aye and the heart and suul too, No, boy! 
schools ure the proper places for representing such 
pieces, and if | hac but Latiners enough we would have 
them ourselves. But there are not many houses, my 
good Daniel, in which learning is held in such esteem 
as it is at thy father’s; if there were, [ should have 
more Latin scholars ;—and what is of far more conse- 
quence, the world wou!d be wiser and better than it is!” 





‘CHAPTER XXIV. P. 1. 


Quack and no Quack, being an account of Dr. Green and 
his man Kemp—Popular Medicine, Herbary, Theory 
of Signatures, William Dove, John Wesley, and Baxter. 


It was not often that Rowland Dixon exhibited at 
Ingleton. He took his regular circuits to the fairs in 
all the surrounding country far and wide; but in tke 
intervals of his vocation, he, who when abroad was the 
servant of the public, became his own master at home. 
His puppets were laid up in ordinary, the voice of 
Punch ceased, and the master of the motions enjoyed 
otium cum dignitate. When lie favoursd his friends and 
neighbours with an exhibition, it was speciali gratia, 
and in a way that rather enhanced that dignity than 
derogated from it, 

A periormer of a very different kind used in those 
days to visit Ingleton in his rounds, where his arrival 
was always expected by some of the community with 

at anxiety. This was a certain Dr. Green, who 

aving bowen regularly educated for the profession of 
medicine, and rogularly graduated in it, chose to prac- 
tise as an itinerant, and take the field with a merry An- 
drew for his aide-de-camp. He was of a respectable 
and wealthy family in the neighbourhood of Doncaster, 
which neighbourhood on their account he never ap- 


proached in his professional circuits, though for him- 
self he was far from being ashamed of the character 
that he had assumed, The course which he had taken 
had been celiberately chosen, with the twofold object of 
gratifying his own humour, and making a furtune; and 
in the remoter as well as in the immediate purpose, he 
succeeded to his heart's content. 

Ile is indeed a fortunate man, who if he must have a 
hobby-horse, which is the same as saying if he wili tiave 
one, keeps it not merely fur pieasure, but for use, breaks 
itin well, has it entirely under command, and gets as 
much work out of it as he could have done out of a 
common roadster. Dr. Green dic this; he had not 
taken to this strange course because he was impatient 
of the restraints of society, but because he fancied that 
his constitution both of bedy and of mind required an 
erratic life; and that, within certain bounds which he 
prescribed for himself, he might indulge in it, both to 
his own advantage, ané that of the community—that 
part of the community at least among whoin it would 
be his lot to labour. Our laws had provided itinerant 
courts of justice for the people. Our church had foe- 
merly provided itinerant preachers; and after the re- 
formation when the mendicant orcers were abolished, 
by whom this service used to be pei formed, such preach. 
ers have never failed to appear during the prevalence 
of any religious influenza. Dr. Green thought that 
intinerant physiciars were wanted; and that if practi- 
tioners reguingly educated and well qualihed would 
condescend to such a course, the poor ignorant people 
would no longer be cheated by travelling quacks, and 
sometimes poisoned by them! 

One of the most represheusible arts to which the re- 
formers resorted in their hatred of popery, was that of 
adapting vulgar verses to church tunes, and thus asso- 
ciating with ludicrous images, or with something worse, 
melodies which had formerly been held sacred. It is 
related of Whitfield that he, making a better use of 
the same device, fitted hymns to certain popular airs, 
because, he said, “ ‘There was no reason why the Devil 
should keep all the good tunes to himself.” Green 
acted upon a si nilar principle when he took tlie field 
asa physician errant, with his man Kemp, like another 
Sancho for his squire. But the doctor was no Quixute; 
and his Merry Andrew had all Sancho’s shrewdness, 
without any a:loy of bis simpleness. 

In those times medical knowledge among the lower 
practitioners was at the lowest point. Except in large 
towns the people usually trusted to domestic medicine, 
which so:ne Lady Bountiful administered from ier fa- 
mily receipt book ; or to a village ductress, whose pre- 
scriptions were as tikely soimetinies to be dangerously 
active, as at others to be ridiculous and inert. But 
while they held to their garden pliysic, it was very sel- 
dom that any injury was done either by exhibiting 
wrong medicines or violent ones, * * me 

In those deys, and long after, they who required re- 
medies were likely to fare ill, under their own treat- 
ment, or that of their neighbours; and worse under the 
travelling quack, who was always an ignorant and iin- 
pudent impostor, but found that human sufferings and 
buman eredulity afforded bim a never-failing harvest. 
Dr. Green knew this: he did not say with the Romish 
priest Populus vull decipi, et decipietur! for he hid no 
intention of deceiving them; but he saw that many 
were to be won by buffuonery, more by what is called 
palaver. and alinost all by pretension. Condescending 
therefore to ths common arts of quackery, he employed 
his man Kemp to tickle the multitude with coarse wil; 
but he stored himself with the best drags that were to 
be procured, distributed as general remedies such only 
as could hardly be misapplied, and must generally 
prove serviceable; and brought to particular cases the 
sound knowledge which he had acquired in the school 
of Boerhaave, and the skill which he had derived trom 
experience, aided by natural sagacity. When it becaine 
convenient for him to have a home, he established him- 
self at Penrith, in the county of Cumberland, having 
married a lady of that place; but he long continued his 
favourite course of life and accumulated in it a large 
fortune. He gained it by one maggot, and reduced it 
by many: nevertheless, there remained a handsome in- 
heritunce for his children. His son proved as maggoly 
as the father, ran through a good fortune, and °when 
confined in the King’s Bench prison for debi, wrote a 
book upon the art of cheap liviag in London. 

The father’s local fame, though it has not reached to 
the third and fourth generation, survived hii far into 
the second; and for many years after his retirement 
from practice, and even after his death, every travelling 
mountebank in the northern counties adopted the name 





of Dr. Green. 





At the time to which this chapter refers, Dr. Green 
was in his meridian career, and enjcyed the highest 
reputation throughout the sphere of jis itinerancy, 
[ngleton lay in his rounds, and whenever he came 
there he used to send for the schuvlmaster to pass the 
evening with him. He was a!ways glad if he could 
find an opportunity also of conversing with the elder 
Daniel, as the flussofer of those parts. Williaia Dove 
could have communicated to him more curious thir 
relating to his own art; but William kept out of the 
presence of strangers, and had happily no ailments to 
make him seek the doctor's advice; his oceasional in- 
dispositions were but slight, und he treated them in his 
own way. That way was sometimes merely supersti- 
tious, sometimes it was whimsical, and sometimes 
rough. If his charms failed when he tried them 
upon himself, it was not for want of faith. When at 
uny time it happened that one of his eyes was blood. 
shot, he went forthwith in search of some urchin whose 
mother, either for laziness, or in the belief that it was 
who'esome to have it in that state, allowed his ragged 
head to serve asa free warren for certain “ small deer.” 
One of these hexapeds William secured, and “ using 
him as if he loved him,” put it into his eye; when ac- 
cording to William’s account the insect fd upon what 
it fund, cleared the eye, and disappearing he knew 
not where or how, never was seen more. ' 

His remedy for the cholic was a pebble posset; whito 
pebbles were preferred, and of these what was deemed 
a reasonable quantity was taken in some sort of milk 
porridge. Upon the same theory he sometimes swal- 
lowed a pebble large enough, us he said, to clear all 
before it; and fur that purpose they have been ad. 
ministered of larger calibre than any bolus that ever 
came from the hands of the most merciless apothecary, 
as large indeed sometimes as a common sized walnut 
Does the reader hesitate at believing this of an ignorant 
man, living in a remote part of the country? Well 
might William Dove be excused, for, a gereration later 


than his, John Wesley prescribed, in his prinutive phy. . 


sic, quicksilver, to be taken ounce hy ounce, to the 
amount of one, two, or three pounds, till the desired 
effect was produced. And a generation earlier, Richard 
Baxter, of happy memory and unhappy digestion, hay. 
ing read in Dr. Gerhard “the admirabie effects of the 
swallowing of a gold bullet upon lis father,” in a case 
which Baxter supposed to be like his own, got a gold 
bullet of between twenty and thirty shillings weight, 
and swallowed it. * Having taken it,” suys he, “I 
knew not how to be delivered of it again, 1 took 
purges for aout three weeks, but nothing stirred it; 
and a gentleman having dune the like, the bullet never 
came trom him tll he died, und it was cut out. But at 
last iny neighbours sect a day apart to fast and pray for 
me, aud 1 was freed from my danger in the beginning 
of that day!” 
(Te be continued.) 


— 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Narrative of an Expedition through the Upper Missis- 
sippi to Itasca Luke, the aclual source of this river ; 
embracing an Exploratory Trip through the St. Croiz 
and Burntwood (or Broule) Rivers in 1832. Under 
the direction of Henry R. Schoolcraft. 1 vol., Sve. 
pp- 307. New York: Harpers. 


We welcome cordially this new work, from the pen 
of Mr. Schooleraft, who had previously contributed to 
the geographical knowledze of our country. He has 
solved in this journey an important problem, the true 
source of the Mississippi, making the volume a fit 
companion to deposite on our litrary shelves along 
with Lewis and Clarke, Pike, Carver, &c. &c. Pike 
dad been nnsuccessful in finding the source, winter 
having overtaken him before reaching the mouth of the 
De Corbeau river. Governor Cass, in 1820, made 
another attempt, but the waters were too low, and the 
preparations being inadequate for a journey of indefin- 
ite extent, the attempt was abandoned, and the credit 
reserved for Mr. Schoolcraft, who now publishes his 
journal, accompanied with a good map, showing that 
the Mississippi has its source in Itasca lake. This lake 
he estimates at 1500 feet above the Atlantic. The 
length of the Mississippi, assumiug former data as the 
basis, and computing it, through the Ivascan, or West- 
fork, Mr. Schoolcraft places at 3,160 miles, one hun- 
dred and eighty-two of which comprises an estimate of 
its longth above Cass lake, where former explorations 
had ended. 

The Mississippi river traverses more degrees of lati- 
tude than any other river in America, perhaps we 
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might say, than any in the habitable globe. It occu. 
pies more than 3000 miles of the distance between the 
arctic circle and the equator. Long as it is, however, 
it has a tributary of greater length than itself in the 
Missouri; its course is at length known, and we may 
now appeal with full certainty to the Balize and Itas- 
ean lake, as its extreme points. At the latter our aa- 
thor found it to bea placid basin of transparent, shining 
water, while at the former it is as turbid as earth in 
suspension can make it, and earries a furest of floating 
trees on ils bosom. It is now nearly 300 years since 
Soto and his compahions discovered the mouth of the 
Mississippi (1541); they were guided to the r.ver by the 
natives; Soto was himself the tirst of the Europeans to 
behold the maguificent river, rolling its immense cvr- 
rent of waters through the splendid vegetation of an 
alluvial soil. The lapse of three centuries has not 
changed the character of the stream; it was then de- 
scribed as more than a mile broad, flowing with a stong 
current, and furcing, by the weight of its waters, a 
channel of great depth. 

Soto in 1542, reached the Wishata river, having 
marched inlund, and from his own aecount he must 
have found himself very much in the condition ot 
Lander when treading the unknown course of the 
Niger. At iast, through many difficulties, Soto arrived 
at the province, where the Wishata, already united 
with the Red river, enters the Mississippi ; he anxiously 
enquired the distance to the sea—(this wes always 
Landers’ questiun)—the Chicfiain of Guacoya could 
not tcll. Were there settlements extending along the 
river to its mouth? Jt was answered that its lower 
banks were an uninhabited waste. Unwilling to be- 
lieve so disheartening a tale, Soto sent eight horsemen 
to descend the banks of the Mississippi, and explore 
the country. They travelled eight days, and were able 
to advance not much more than thirty miles; they were 
80 delayed by the frequent bayous, the impassabie cane- 
brakes, and the dense woods. Poor Suto received the 
intelligence with anxiety and gloom; a tribe of the 
Natclicz Indians at the same tine sent him a defiance; 
his stubborn pride yielded, and becoming ill, he named 
& successor for governor and died. Thus perished the 
governor of Cuba, the successful asssociate of Pizarro, 
and the discoverer of the mouth of our great western 
tiver. His soldiers pronounced his eulogy by grieving 
for their luss; the priests chanted over his body the 
first requiems that were ever heard on the waters of 
the Mississippi. To conceal h.s death, his body was 
wrapped in a mantie, and in the stillness of miduight, 
was silently sunk in the middle of the stream. ‘ihe 
discoverer of the Mississippi slept beneath its waters. 
‘He had crossed the continent in search of gold, and 
found nothing so remarkabl2 as his burying place. 
See Bancrcfi’s new History of the United States for 
an extended account of the Spaniards’ invasion of uur 
country in 1538, et seq. Mr. Bancroft has executed 
his difficult task in a masterly manner; his first volume, 
all that he has yet issued, we have read with singular 
satisfaction, 

Mr. Schoolcraft erected a flag-staff on an island in 
Itasca lake, and hoisting a s.nall flag he departed with 
specimens of the forest growth of the island, and com- 
menced his descent. ‘The pine in its varieties was 
found the prevailing tree, and whenever they got out 
of the narrow alluvions of the valley of the river, are- 
naceous plains appeared. Deer were frequently seen, 
though the rapidity of their travelling prevented them 
from securing many. The saw-billed duck, a common 
species they frequently ooserved, had a curious art of 
protecting its ;oung. When thé mother is surp ised 
she affects to have a wing broken, and flaps awkwardly 
on the water as if unable tu rise. By thus attracting 
notice to herself, the young have an opportunity to 
screen themselves, and the mother then boldly rises 
from the stream, and puts an end to the pursuit. 
Shells, including the Helix, Planorbis, Lymneus, Palu- 
éina, Melania, Anodonta, Alasmodonta, and Unios in 
abundance, were collected at various points, together 
with minerals and plants. Indeed, the geological and 
various information on natural history, contained in 
the book, are no: the least valuable fruits of this expe- 
dition. An Appendix contains much curious matter 
relative to Indian languages, &c.; the maps are good, 
and on the whole we do not hesitate to pronounce Mr. 
Schooleraft’s information extremely valuable. His 
pictures of Indian life would alone reward the reader 
for the perusal of his narrative. 


—_— 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We bring Latude’s extraordinary sufferings to a close 
to-day; whatever feelings of incredulity may have crept 
over the reader in the course of the narrative, we think 
the concluding portion contains strong evidence that 
the story is true, The writer would not have mén- 
tioned names as he has done, if there had been any 
thing to conceal, It was such accounts of abuse of 
power, which exasperated the French people against 
the Bourbons, and hastened, if they did not cause the 
revolution. ‘ 

The adjournment of congress seems to have been the 
signal to publishers to discharge the accumulated pro- 
ducts of the press into the bookstores and the sfudios 
of editors. Our table this week presents a sulid pha- 
lanx of new volames, from the size of a primer to the 
portly and thick octavo of 664 pages of Combe; this is 
the second American from the third Edinburgh edition, 
revised and enlarged by the author expresely for the 


American publishers, Marsh, Capen & Lyon, of Bos. g 


ton, who have distinguished themselves by issuing a 
great number of standard works on phrenology, in. 
cluding a Life of Spurzheim, by Mr. Capen himself, 
which we noticed favourably on its first appearance. 
This new edition of Combe’s System of Phrenology is 
unqucstionably the best, as it is also the latest ; it cun- 
tains nemerous plates well engraved; the whole for 
about four dollars. 


Harpers’ last Family Library contains a work by An. 
drew Combe, a brother of the celebrated phrenologist, 
whom the American publishers in their preliminary 
address confound with George. Andrew is an M. D., 
and has treated his subject of * Physiology applied to 
the Preservation of flealth,” in a popular and able 
manner. His remarks upon the importance of a clean 
skin. to the functions of digestion, are sufficient to 
induce every one who reads them to plurge immnedi- 
ately into a bath, with & good scrubbing-brush in hand. 
Apropos of batl.ing—why cannot good sweating Turk- 
ish Laths be introduced into our principal cities; see 
De Kay's Turkey for a description of these great 
luxurics. Let some one try the experiment—we pro- 
mise to patronise the undertaking. 

The Memoirs of the Missionary to Burmah, George 
D. Boardman, though possessing less incident than Mrs. 
Judson’s work, are full of interest. He was a devoted 
soldier of the cross, and perished in the discharge of his 
duty. The perusal of these Memoirs will induce the 
reading of Crawfurd’s splenuid London quarto, detail- 
ing his mission to Ava; it was published in London in 
1829, and contains much curious matter relative to the 
court of Ava and the inhabitants. When Mr. Crawfurd 
was introduced to the king, his pity was excited by 
seeing a poor fellow laying on his stomach, and in this 
abject dttitude holding a spit-box over his head for the 
royal use, without ever daring to look up. It is very 
fashionable in Ava for the ladies to use their elbows to 
moving backwards with the same facility as forwards! 
One of these fashionables was very desirous of attract- 
ing attention to this accompiishment, acquired by pu- 
nishment in infancy; slie could put up her hair with 
her hands by reversing the usual bend of the elbow. 

Miriam Coffin, a new novel, about the whale fisher- 
men, has been greatly praised in the newspapers, but it 
our opinion that it won't do Guy Rivers, a tale of 
Georgia, by Mr. Sims, is better, and will have a longer 
life than a newpaptr reputation could give. Theodore 
Hook’s “ Love and Pride,” and James’a new novel, 
“The Life and Adventures of John Marston Hall,” are 
good of their kind, and have each, n> doubt, found 
their appropriate purchasers. 


Spurzheim’s Anatomy of the Brain, edited by Dr. 





Stedman, has duly horrified us with its plates; the letter 
press nut yet ventured on for fear of our nerves. 

Helen—The July number of the North American 
Review is as a whole an exce!lent one, and we could, if 
Space permitted, point out several passages which are 
full of thought and information. With the introductory 
matter to the review of Miss Edgeworth’s Helen, we 
are particularly pleased, and quote it as containing 
some just remarks :— 


“ We know not when we have been more delighted, 
either as reviewers or astnen, with any occurrence in 
the literary world, than with the opportunity of giving 
another welcome to Miss Edgeworth, the friend of our 
earlier years. And yet we must confess that our plea- 
sure was mingled with many fears; for it was possible, 
that the recollection of the interest her writings used 
to inspire, might be stronger than the reality; there 
was a chance, too, that during her long silence she 
might have lost something of her power, or that the 
public taste, so long used to the excitement of Scott’s 
iumances, might be less disposed than formerly to relish 
that quict and unassuming excellence which distin- 
uishes Miss Edgeworth’s writings. But whatever 
sentiments prevailed in our mind—whether hopes or 
fears—we believe that all intelligent readers will agree 
with us in the acknowledgment, that the fears were 
uncalled for, aud the hopes have been exceeded. We 
remember her as the morning star, whose radiance was 
lost for a time in the excessive brightness of the rising 
sun; now we see her reappearing more beautiful than 
a = the planet of evening, after that sun has left 
the sky. 

“Works of this description are constantly exerting 
an immense power upon those who read them; and 
what numbers that phrase einbraces in this reading age, 
when all who read any. thing are fomiliar with Miss 
Edgeworth and Scott! No one is on his guard against 
injurious impressions ; when any one takes them up, he 
surrenders his mind to the excitement, and floats along 
like the drifting vessel, which takes no note of its 
bearings. He may be carried far aside from the right 
way, without the least suspicion that all is not well; 
and should he be a young reader, even if he perceive 
that injury has been done to his moral feelings, he may 
not have energy to repair it. The moral character of 
Scott's works is uniformly good, and that it is so, is 
indeed a blessing to the world. But another set of 
writers, such as the author of Vivian Grey, have sprung 
up since his decline, and have exerted a contrary in- 
fluence, to an extent, which, considering their worth- 
lessnegs in a literary point of view, is really surprising. 
Those who read such books are not aware, perhaps, of 
any bad effect produced upon their minds; but the 
siinple circumstance that they can read them, is enough 
to show that injury is done. For those who take plea- 
sure in such things are morally incapable of relishing 
better, and the depraved appetite grows by indulgence, 
ull the health of the soul is irrecoverably lost. Truly, 
when gamesters, robbers, and assassins, are served up 
to us as highininded and honourable men; when the 
vile scandal of the day, or the history of sensuality is 
brought out to light, with only a thin veil of sentiment 
to cover its shame; when dungeons and death-beds are 
resorted to for narratives and scenes, which hide the 
defect of power in the writers, by supplying a powerful 
interest of their own; and when all this is received, 
without suspicion either of its moral purity or its in- 
tellectual pretensions, it is certain that some injury is 
already wone. We do not suppose that such works will 
gain much favour with those who are truly enlightened ; 
put it is too much to suppose that the great body of 
readers auswer to that description.” 


The fourth volume of Col. Napier’s admirable Histo- 
ry of the Peninsular War bas been published in London. 

Dacre, a novel, edited by the Countess of Morley is 
announced cs nearly ready by Longman. 

A volume entitled “ Tales of Woman’s Trials,” from 
the pen of Mrs. S. C. Hall, very favourable specimens 
of whose powers will be found in the * Library” to-day 
is announced in London for early putlication. 

The Rev. Henry Venn, whose life is just published , 
is declared to be the author of the “ Whoie Duty of 
Man.” The vexed question is now settled. 

M. Ruppel, the traveller, has according to the French 
papers, brought some remarkable additions te the 
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Scriptures, from Abyssinia, including the books of 
Enoch, and fifteen new Psalms. 

Dean’s Lectures on Phrenology reached us too late 
for notice this week; the works on this subject are 
multiplying very rapidly, indicating an increased in- 
terest in the study of the “ osseocarneoviscericartilagi- 
nomedullary compeges, or shell, the body,” as the witty 
author of Headlong Hall calls the human componnd. 

The Annual Discourse, recently delivered before the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, on the Origin of 
the Indian Population of America, by B. H. Coates, 
M. D., has been printed by request of the society. It 
is creditable alike to the research and talents of the 
author. 

No. 1 of Vol. II. of The Book of Nature, has been 
laid on our table ; the work will, we learn, be prosacut- 
ed to completion as originally advertised. 

Mr. Reynolds, who lately returned from the Pacific 
in the Potomac, is preparing a history of the cruise of 
that frigate, which circumnavigated the globe. The 
same gentleman also contemplates to publish a history 
of his adventures in the brig Avnawan during her 
voyage of discovery in the South Seas, likewise an ac- 
count of his travels in the interior,of South America. 
Mr. Reynolds was secretary of Commodore Downes 
during the cruise of the Potomac. 

In our last London Literary Gazette (June 7,) the 
following announcement occurs in the advertising de- 
partment :-— 

“Madame Darusmont (formerly Miss Frances 
Wright) will deliver a discourse on Education, in the 
Freemason’s Hall, Great Queen street, Linculn’s Ipn 
Fields, on Tuesday evening, the 17th instant, at 8 
o'clock precisely. Doors open at 7. Admission one 
shilling, to cover the expenses of the meeting.” We 
had hoped the lady bad got a master who would keep 
her at household work. 

The following curious advertisement from the same 
paper lets us into some of the mysteries of book-making; 
we italicise a portion :— 

“ Success in Lilerature.—A_ porson of classical edu- 
cation, and an author of repute, devotes himself exclu. 
sively to the arrangement, &c. of the works of Nobilily 
and Gentry for publication, 80 as to render success in what 
he undertakes to prepare certain. Genius and talent are 
valueless, if the science of errect be wanted. Terms mo- 
derate. Address, &c. 

“ N. B.—Dramatic works can be placed, by the ad- 
vertiser, in co:npetent hands, in order for their prepara- 
tion for, and introduction to, the stage.” 


a 


List of New Books published in Loi.don to the 
latest dates. 


Dean Prideaux on the Revision of the Liturgy, with 
a preface and notes, by the Rev. C. N. Wouchouse, 
8vo. The Dublin University Review for May 1834. 
A Vindication of the Church and Clergy of England, 
by the Rov. Joseph Oldknow, B. A. 12mo0. Sermons 
and Fragments, by Iseac Barrow, D. D. 8v0. Jephtha’s 
Daughter, a dramatic poem, by M. J. Chapman, 12mo. 
Hawkins’ (Thomas) Memoir of the Ichthyosauri and 
Plesiosauri, extinct monsters of the ancient earth, imp. 
folio. Phillips on Effect and Colour, oblong 4to. 
Architectural Becuties of Continental Europe, by John 
Coney, folio. Lives of the Necromancers, by William 
Godwin, 8vo. A Summer's Tour throuch Belgiam, 
up the Rhine, and to the Lakes of Switzerland, 12mo. 
The Teacher's Treasure and Dunce’s Delight, by Mrs. 
Lamont, 18mo. Greck and English Texts of the New 
Testament, 12ino, Culverwell (R. J.) on Indigestion, 
8vo. Culverwell (R. J.) on Ringworm, 12mo. An 
Essay on the Nature and Application of Steam, by 
M. A. Alderson. 8vo. Memoir of tho Life of the Rev. 
Henry Venn, M. A. 8vo. Evening Readings in Histo- 
ry, with Questions arranged for Family Circles, by 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 18mo. The Corner Stone: or 
@ Familiar Dustration of the Principlos of Christian 
Truth, by Jacob Abbott. 


Modern Greek Literature. From a letter dated Odessa, 
May 2d.—His Majesty, the King of the Greeks, has 
just accepted the dedication of a philosophical grain- 
mar in the New Greek tongue, published at Odessa, 
and sent a very flattering letter to the author, M. Jacob 
Pitzissios, in acknowledgment of the great services 
which he has rendered to the sciences, and particular- 
ly to the Greek government, by his new and mcthodi- 
cal method of studying the Greek language. “ The 
Orphan of Chios” has been announced for publicaticn, 
in three volumes. I[t will be the first novel in the 
Greek tongue, and will probably, on that account, ex- 
cite considerable interest, particularly as it is said to 
contain a very accurate description of the form of go- 
vernment, the manners and custoins of the inhabitants 
of Chios, as well as many interesting particulars rela- 
tive to the dreadful catastrophe with which this island 
has been visited. 

—<>>— 


New American Pubdlications. 


Lectures on Phrenology ; delivered before the Young 
Men’s Association for Mutual Improvement of the city 
of Albany. By Amos Dean, 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 252. Al- 
bany, Oliver Steele, and Hoffman & White. 

Narrative of an Expedition through the upper Mis- 
sissippi to Itasca Lake, the actual source of that river; 
embracing an exploratory trip through the St. Croix, 
and Burntwood (or Bioule) Rivers in 1832. Under the 
direction of Henry R. Schovulcraft, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 307. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1834. 

Lectures on Popular Education, delivered to the 
Edinburgh Asscciation for procuring instruction in 
useful and entertaining science in April and November 
1833. By George Combe. Ist Amer. edition, 1 vol, 
12mo. pp. 130. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. 1834. 

Manual of the Boston Aeademy of Music, on the 
system of Pestalozzi. By Lowell Mason, 1 vol. 18mo. 
pp. 236. Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co. 1834. 

The Marriage Present, edited by a lady. 18mo. pp. 
172. Boston: Joseph Dowe. 1834. 

Prospective Missions in Abyssinia. 18mo. pp. 107. 
Boston, Mass, Sabbath School Society. 1834. 

The Father’s Book ; or suggestions for the govern- 
ment and instruction of young children. By Theodore 
Dwight, Jr. 12mo. pp. 99. Springtield, Mass. Merri- 
am. 1834, 

Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. By the author of Zohrab, 
Hajji Babba, &c. 2 vols.,12mo. Philadelphia: Carey 

Lea. 





 — 


Orders are occasionally received for the “ Li- 
brary”’ to begin at a certain number, or the se- 
cond volume, or part of the year. Subscriptions 
are taken only from January to January. The 
quantity printed being the same throughout the 
year, to begin at any intervening number would 
render the previous numbers useless, and at the 
sume time make an imperfect work to sub- 
scribers. 


— 


The delinquencies among some of the coun- 
try post offices are excessively annoying, and, 
to subscribers and ourselves, expensive. Post- 
age on a letter for a single No. is a griev- 
ance; but when it is remembered that each 
extra No. supplied destroys a set for a year, 
the tax will be acknowledged really onerous. 
We by no means claim exemption from mis- 
take; but at the same time are perfectly satis- 
fied that not a tithe of the Nos. lost is occa- 
sioned by our fault. A gentleman in Louisirna 
writes—* I wish you would give the compli- 
ments of your eubscribers this way to the post- 
masters on the route, and inform them that we 
will make up a purse, and subscribe for a few 
additional copies of the * Library’ expressly for 
their use and behoof, provided they will permit 
ours to pass to their several places of destina- 
tion.” 

Not knowing where the errors are commit- 
ted, those who are innocent of the charge will 
of course take no personal application; where 





the shoe fits, we care not how hard it pinches. 





First Year of the Circulating Library. 

The subscriber has collated and completed a few 
sets of the two first volumes of the “ Select Circulating 
Library,” which may be had either in sheets at the 
original price of subscription, or neatly bound for a 
small additional charge. They contain the following 
works :— 

Lafayette and Louis Philippe. By B. Sarrans. 

The Gentle Recruit, a tale. By the author of the 
“ Subaltern.” 

Saratoga. By the same. ; 

A Family Tour in South Holland, By Col. Batty. 

Lives and Fxploits of Banditti and Robbers. By C. 
Macfarlane. 

The Italian Exile in England. By Count Pecchio. 

Memoirs of the Duchess of St. Leu—Hortense. 

Journal of a Nobleman at the Congress of Vienna. 

Letters from the Earl of Chatham to his Nephew. 

Editorial Notices, Poetry, Anecdotes, &c. &c. 

Wacousta, or the Prophecy, a tale of Detroit and Mi- 
chilimackinac. By the author of “ Ecarte.” 

Mrs. Lushington’s Journey from India to Eng'and. 

Rambles of a Naturalist. By Dr. Godman. 

Life of Dr. John Leyden, By Sir Walter Scott. 

Waltham, a novel; being Vol. II]. of the Library of 
Romance. 

Memoirsof Dr. Burney. By Madame D’Arblay, author 
of Evelina, Cecilia, &c. 

The Biack Velvet Bag, and Mademoiselle Therese. By 
Miss Mitford. 

Elliott’s Letters from the North of Europe. 

Memoir of Silvio Pellico. 

Madame Dard’s Narrative of the Shipwreck of the 
Medusa. 

Life and Adventures of the Chevalier Charles Stuart, 
and History of the Rebellion in Scotland in 1745, 1746. 
By Robert Chambers. 

Great Britain in 1833. By Baron D’Haussez, Ex- 
minister of King Charles X. 

The Story of Captain X 
“ Traits of Travels.” 

A Subaltern’s Furlough, descriptive of America. By 
Lieutenant Coke. 

Sonnets to Rosalie. By the author of “Village Poor 
House.” 

Traditionary Stories and Legendary Illustrations. By 
Andrew Picken. 

Excerpts. 

The Infirmities of Genius Illustrated. By R. R. Mad- 
den, Esq. 

Extracts froin Montgomery’s Lectures on Poetry. 

Fragments of Voyages aid Travels, Second and Third 
Series. By Capt. B. Hall. 

The Earthquake of Caraccas, a Tale of Venezuela. 

Rise and Fall of Masanicllo at Naples. 

The Priest and the Mulberry Tree. 

Memoirs of Casanova. 

Arthur St. John. 

My Sister Kate. 

flannah More. 

The Way to be Happy. 

Editorial Notices, Poetry, &e. &c. 

At the former prices of books in this country, on in- 
ferior paper, these would cost at least fifly dollars. 

Were the comparison of prices extended to the cost 
of London books, it would be found that we have sup- 
plied an amount of printing which cost in London ane 
aundred and sixty-six dollars, for the sum of five dollars! 

A limited number only of these copies being for sale, 
the subscriber suggests tu library companies and oiher 
associations who have commenced with Vol. III. or 
Part }., 1834, that they embrace this opportunity to 
complete their sets from the commencement—as the 
moment these copies are disposed of, the price will rise 
to $10. There is now an ascertained certainty of the 
continuance of the work, and complete sets from the 
beginning will assume a relative value in propor- 
tion to their rarity and the number of volumes pub- 
lished. A few sets of Vols. J. and II. have been pur- 
chased by Lilly, Wait & Co., Boston, of whom they 
can be procured. 

{> Agents who may have had applications for these 
volumes can now procure them; if unbound, they are 
sent by mail. Five copies will still be sold for $260, if 
epplied for before the let ef October, after which, if 
any copies remain, the proprietor will not feel himself 
bound to supply orders at the original price. 

ADAM WALDIE. 
—_—- 

(<r Agents for the ‘‘ Library” are urgently 

requested to make remittances. 





- By the author of 
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